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The Chatwood door guarding the 
treasure of the largest bank in 
the world. 


Restorative Treatment 
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no mention is usually made of the abiding 





of provision for the security 
of valuables. 


OST men and women to-day 

are so fully employed, in and 
out of ordinary working hours, that 
hurried meals and snacks often take 
the place of regular meals. The 
result is a strain on the digestive 
system which frequently gives rise 
to symptoms of indigestion. 


The house breaker and burglar and the sneak 
thief have always given even more mental than 
material trouble. Actual loss may and does 
occur, now and then and here and there, but 
T H a fear of loss is always present. 


| CHATWOOD 22S 
SECURITY 





The Chatwood Safe Co. Ltd. 


BANKERS’ ENGINEERS 


When the digestion has been impaired in | HEAD OFFICE: SHREWSBURY,ENGLAND 
| 
| 


this way it is important to give it relief 
from abnormal strain, and this can best be 
accomplished by avoiding rushed meals, 
taking instead a cup of ‘ Ovaltine.’ 


Teleg. Chatwood, Shrewsbury. Tel.Shrewsbury4001 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, Bombay — 
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This delicious food beverage is 100 per cent. 
concentrated nourishment in a form ex- 
ceptionally easy to assimilate. Prepared 
from Nature’s best foods—malt, milk and 
eggs— Ovaltine’ provides soothing, nerve- 
building and_ revitalising nourishment 
without imposing strain on the digestion. 


This is one of the important reasons why ‘* ()... F f Bei Tg © ae {28 
‘Ovaltine’ is supplied to Military and Civil es 
Hospitals. ‘Ovaltine’ has for many years 


} been considered a hospital stand-by in The Rover Car combines the 
cases of difficult feeding. It is also widely : : é 

‘ used in Industrial and Service Canteens. highest skill in design and 

construction with the best 

) quality of materials. The 


Drink Delicious 


Ovaltine 


| The Restorative food Beverage 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. ae 
1/4, 2/4 and 4/- per tin. 
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When troubled in mind, ‘tis solace; when 
filled with the joy of life it yields greater 
pleasure; when quiet reigns it brings 
content—for ‘tis Chairman—the greatest of 
all Tobaccos. 


Chairman 
Tobacco 


7 hree strengths: Chairman, medium; Board- 
man’s, mild; Recorder, full ; 2/94 per oz., 
jrom tobacconists everywhere. 

There is also Chairman Empire Mixture, 
at 2/6 per oz. 

Made by the successors to R. J. Lea, Ltd. 
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us SCOTCH WHISKY 








IN THE 
BETTER PLACES 





By Appointment 


Holders of Royal 
Appointment to 
successive Sove- 
reigns since 1838 


HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD 
EDINBURGH. Est. 1793 
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Max-novrs meant nothing to the mediaeval alchemists. They 
spent endless time in quest of the ELIXIR OF LIFE, which they hoped 
to find by mixing the most revolting ingredients into nightmare 
cocktails. We all realise now that the true elixir of life is not a 
mixture at all, but a simple element upon which every living 
creature depends for its very existence .... oxygen ! What may not 
be so generally known is that modern engineering, the backbone of 
our war effort, is equally dependent on oxygen. Wherever metal 
has to be cut up or joined together in the quickest and most efficient 
way, oxygen is needed in enormous quantities. What an eye- 
opener it would be for the alchemist, were he able to return, to see 
oxygen, the true elixir of life, distilled by the ton from the very air 
we breathe. The liquid oxygen and compressed gas industry of 
this country is producing and distributing millions of cubic feet of 
oxygen every day, not to mention acetylene, ——S 
nitrogen, argon, helium and neon— all gases of ’ 
vital importance to industry and _ medicine 




















THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON 
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Important 


Notice to 


Our Sherry 


FINDLATER’S FINO, well-known to 
Sherry drinkers all over the World, 
will in future be known as 
FINDLATER’S DRY FLY SHERRY 
The reason: Findlater’s FINO cannot 
be registered and protected from imita- 
tions under that name. FINDLATER’S 
DRY FLY is now registered through- 
out the World, 


FINDLATER, MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. 
Wine Merchants to H.M the King 
92, Wigmore Street, W.1 























FOR BETTER SHAVES. 
SOLD BY NAAFI. 














Your Hair Brush 
/ rebristled “ 


I specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 


JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror Manufacturer, 














(Dept. L.), 
‘ @ St. Paul’s Churchyard, LONDON, E.C.4 
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@ Cooking and Water Heating combined 
in one unit. 

@ Big Fuel Economy Ensured through 
automatic fuel feed. 

@ Food Values Are Retained by balanced 
distribution of heat. 

@ High Temperatures Are Available at 
a@ moment's notice. 










Write for Free Illustrated Brochure to: 


i FEDERATED SALES LIMITED 
(Dept. P53) 80, GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : Mayfair 5054/6 


COMBINING COOMING E WATER-HEATING 





Ss Cooker 


(Controlled by Federated Foundries, Ltd.) 
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You get a lot 
of goodness 


Hovis 


BEST BAKERS BAKE IT 
Macclesfield 











RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 3 


Many handsome letters 
of appreciation of 
Rattray’s service have 
been received even 
during the war period. 
Some say thanks for 
prompt attention given 
—some praise the pack- 
ings—all give unstinted 
thanks for the excel-- 
lenceof the tobaccoand 
the pleasure they get 
from it. For Rattray’s 
it is a great joy to know 
they have so many 
enthusiastic friends. 


A customer writes from BRADFORD 


-“As confirmed pipe smokers, we 
think your tobacco absolutely first 
class.” 


A customer writes from PRESTWICK 
—‘* When one still finds a tobacco of 
pedigree existing in this country, its 
excellence is all the more noticeable.” 


Acustomer writes fromWILMSLOW 
—'* How very much I appreciate the 
excellent service which yow continue 

to give in these difficult times.” | 


et 
‘i i 


Obtainable only from 


it 


Tobacco i | 
Blender ‘i j 
FERTH, SCOTLAND Ga 
Price : 49/8 per Ib., Post Paid. 
Send 12/5 for sample }-lb. tin, Post Free. 
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Now that the United Nations are about to launch the 
final victorious blow against our enemies on the 
world’s battle fronts, all must intensify the campaign 
against those dangerous and subtle saboteurs of our 
war effort—the rats. In works and factories, in 
granaries and warehouses—wherever they embark 
upon their food-destroying and disease-spreading 
forays—these enemies within our gates must be 
destroyed. 

The Ratin Company, through its nation-wide 
organization for the scientific destruction of rodents, 
is in a position at regular intervals to continue 
service of premises to guard against re-invasion where 
infestation has once been brought under control. 

It is upon the services rendered by its surveyors and 
Operators, as much as on the Company’s scientists, 
that the success of the Ratin method depends; and 
the ever-increasing number of public and important 
private undertakings employing the Ratin service is 
testimony to the part they play in the campaign for 
the destruction of ‘‘ the enemy within.” 


The BRITISH RATIN Co. Ltd. 


125, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
Phone: ABBey 7621 








All the rare qualities of Highland 
liqueur whisky —its subtlety, its 
strength, its tang, its softness, its 
stimulus, its comfort —all are 
expertly balanced in Old Angus. 
The war is, of course, sadly 
reducing supplies, 
but Old Angus is 
still obtainable — 
may your search 
be rewarded. 










IDEAL. 
OUTDOOR WEAR fiom 
Men’s 12/6 to 16/6 
Ladies’ 12/6 
(Purchase Tax in-luded) 





SANITARY 


POLISHES 


“By far the best” for 
Floors & Furniture 


Obtainable from all retailers or from 


FOX BROS. & CO., LTD. 
(Makers of 
Fine West of England Cloths) 
WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 
N.B. Immediate delivery from stock. 

















A NOBLE scoTcH — Gentle as a lamb 
OAS 














ANNYHOW, 
WILKINSON'S. LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 


1 OD CET MY 
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Saving coal— 
Saving labour 


In hundreds of important industrial 
concerns Iron Fireman Automatic 
Coal Stokers are giving their 
efficient service and at the same 
time saving valuable coal and 
labour. We are concentrating on 
the industrial sizes and the supply 
of the popular domestic models 
is restricted. These will, however, 
be in full supply as soon as 
circumstances permit. 


Iron Fireman 


“FIRST AND FOREMOST” 


Automatic Coal Stokers 


Ashwell & Nesbit Limited 
Barkby Road, Leicester 















A good 
morning 
to you ! 






LIPS 







LADE 
WADE IN ENGLAN 





including 


d. 

Purchase Tax 3 each > 

+ Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield LTD. 
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SENIOR’ 


FISH & MEAT PASTES 




















FOLDERS 


All the best babies have them 


‘L.B.LTD. London 
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MANY DIFFERENT I'M GLAD I GOT MY FEET RIGHT! 
UNIFORMS. .. . 

yes BUT 

trial 

heir STILL 

ppl hy ONE 

. tom= COLLAR LINIA BELTS 


Linias can still be made to customer’s 
own measures and special require- 
ments if order is accompanied by a 
doctor’s certificate saying that the 
Belt is needed for specific health 
reasons — 


and Good at how 


On the other hand, existing Linias can 
be refitted, and made. indistinguish- 
able from new by our Wartime 


Never was man’s dress so 
varied as in these war-time 
days of uniforms, but men 
ers still choose ‘ Van Heusen.’ 
In ‘Civvie Street,’ too, mén 
spend their coupons on 
‘Van Heusen’ Collars which 
won their popularity by 
their good looks, comfort 
and long life. 
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Weak arches brought this foreman nearly to breaking 
point. Fortunately a friend sent him to Scholl’s. He says it 
was the best day’s work he ever did. And how right he is! 
Strong feet give you the staying-power you need to back the 





men at the front. And no-one need lack them.. Expert 
treatment is available at every Scholl Depot—whether your 





VAN |. 
HEUSEN 








trouble is a fallen arch or a painful callous. Come in. 


Scholl Foot Aids and Appliances are obtainable from 


Scholl Depots, chemists, shoe-dealers and stores. 








Reconditioning Service. In either 
department you can count on our 
care to give you every satisfaction. 


J. ROUSSEL LTD. 


—— Regd. Trade Mark t S C a 0 L I 179 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I. 
SEMI-STIFF COLLARS "ee Foo notes el Telephone: Reg. 7570 
Sole Manufacturers :Harding,Tilton & | s And at Birmingham, 
Hartley, Ltd., Taunton, Somerset | : 
| Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, etc. 
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INHALANT 

For the safe, quick, 


pleasant relief of 


Colds and Catarrh 
Breathe the Vapour 








You may have had 
difficulty in getting 
*SANATOGEN’ Nerve 
Tonic in the past. We can- 
not guarantee that you will 
not have difficulty in the 
future. But ‘SANATOGEN’ 


yet iad pag is being made. Ask your 
i availa z . A 

=a 3 2 chemist for it: even if he 
E- Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. olde 





Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 














Elegant shape 
54 inches long, 
as illustrat- 
ed. 


25 for 27/6 
P (+ other sizes available) 
GREEN’S LTD., 


Cigar Importers, 
37 & 38, Royal Exchange, 




















Cornhill, London, E.C.3 | 


It’s simple, Father, isn’t it? 
I just leave my dentures in 
‘Steradent’ overnight. 
No good for me if I go out 
on night duty. 
Oh, but you could put them in 
the solution for 20 minutes 
while you dress in the morning. 


What about stains—and film! 





They completely vanish ! 
Believe me, this ‘ Steradent’ 
makes dentures like new. 

I must try it. You know 
what an awful job I have 
with mine 


Yes, you certainly should. Ill 
get you a tin from the chemist 
this morning. 





—the cap of the tin full. STIR. 


or 20 minutes. 


cleans and sterilizes false teeth 


Directions : Half tumbler of warm water. 
Steep dentures overnight 
Rinse well under tap. 


Add ‘ Steradent’ 











cannot supply you immedi- 
ately, he will be getting his 
share of ‘SANATOGEN’ at 
regular intervals, and will 
see that you get your share. 


SANATOGEN 


Regd. Trade Mark 


NERVE TONIC 


In one size only— 6/6d. 
A‘GENATOSAN’ Product. 


_ 
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Esta. 1742 


WHITBREAD 


& Co. Ltp. 


Brewers 
| of ale and stout 
for over two centuries 














MT 








Housewives engaged in war 
work find Mansion — the 
quick and brilliant polish for 
floors and furniture—a great 
help in keeping the home 
bright, clean and healthy. 











g| SUPPLIES ARE LIMITED 
FH and your Dealer may be out of 
stock. When you get your tin 
USE IT VERY SPARINGLY. 





MP/RD 
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‘SECOND TO NONE’ 


G . & YS CIGARETTES 


dust honest-to-goodness tobacco 


IN TWO SIZES 
Standard 20 for 2/4 Big 20 for 3/2 
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GREYS APPEAL FOR 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


Please remember the needs of 
our men in prison camps. Give 
all you can to the 
RED CROSS & ST. JOHN, 
St. James’s Palace, S.W.1 














Just before the war, when Pliofilm 
was made available for commercial 


over to war industry. Today, even 
aircraft engines arrive here packed 
t became evident that n Pliofilm. 

Pliofilm is a result of that ce: 


urposes, 

liofilm was likely to revolutionise ase- 

less research and pe eo which 
e 


the whole field of packing materials. 
film be 








For Plio: proved water- forever goes on in Goodyear 
Jreot. water moisture vapour-proof, organisation. The vast array of prob- 

ust-proof, acid-proof, germ-proof | lems which Pliofilm is solving today 
and oil-proof. Naturally, then, the | will remain to bestow themselves 
pees of this amazing product upon upon industryand cx ce when 
industry and commerce was enormous. peace comes round. *(PLIOFILM—a 





But war came—and at once the entire 
production of Pliofilm was turned 


ec Another 
GOODZYEAR 


contribution to progress 


registered trade mark of the ear 
Tire & Rubber Co.). — 
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Charivarta 


BULGARIA is in a state of tension as dramatic events 
which would change the whole course of the war are 
hourly eluding the diplomatic observer’. 


° ° 


The recent silence in Spanish diplomatic circles is due 
to an unconfirmed denial which has been floating around 
for some time and has not yet been traced to its rumour. 


° ° 





“Hitler may drop Goering,” 
says a writer. We doubt it. 
Hess wasn’t a great success. 


° ° 


A London omnibus con- 
ductress is said to be able 
to tear a pack of cards in 
half with her hands. They 
say that when she says 
“Passfurtherdahnthecar” 
the passengers do. 


°o ° 





A fishmonger has thought 
of a way of saving queues by issuing numbered tickets 
entitling holders to call later for their allocation. This 
gives them time to make another queue bigger. 


° te) 


To counteract the recent wave of over-optimism one 
military expert has prepared a plan for yielding some of 
the ground we should have taken this week to give us time 
to make the previous move. 


° ° 


“QUEUE companion wanted, young 
lady in her twenties, with agressive 
spirit, needed urgently.” 

Advt. in Middlesex paper. 


Sharp elbows an advantage. 


° °o 


In view of the growing serious- 
ness of the war situation we under- 
stand that increasing numbers of 
Germany’s tourists are being 
disarmed and converted into peace 
feelers. 





The Nazi agent in Spain is being replaced after a battle 
of wits with General Franco, who finally persuaded him 
that Germany is not really in the war. 


° ° 


Mr. Churchill’s recent review of the war has aroused so 
much speculation in Germany that Hitler’s next review of 
Hitler is expected almost at any moment. 


° °o 


RESTAURANT 
-w 


“The islands are voleanic and 
often rise sharply out of the 
water.” 


Broadcast on Pacific campaign. 
Just how often? 


° ° 


“IT bought my wife a 
flower from a street seller,” 
says a correspondent. That 
finished the idea of having 
dinner out, but fortunately 
he had the bus fares home. 





° ° 


The German radio has announced that the Commander 
of the Security Police in Wilno, Poland, died a natural 
death. This looks suspicious. 


° ° 


It appears that a poet recently wrote some satirical 
lines to an income-tax collector. The Inland Revenue 
authorities’ lines to income-tax payers remain monotonously 
the same. 

° ° 


On his arrival at a London 
terminus recently a celebrity was 
escorted straight to a waiting 
taxi. It is not known who 
managed to get the other one. 


° ° 


There is a general feeling that 
the Salute-the-Soldier Weeks will 
be a great success, although the 
general points out that the soldier 
is expected to salute first. 
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CENE of restrained and fairly decorous mirth 
S Approached by sable cars on cushioned wheels 
And famous for the splendour of thy meals 
Where men of dignity and weight and worth 
And growing, as in grandeur, so in girth 
Would sit and watch the tape’s outpouring reels 
And slumber now and then, and put through deals, 
And wine there was, that sprang from noble earth— 
What did it feel like on the day, O Club, 
Of swift destruction and the falling fire? 
I often think no member would desire 
To use thee now, for all thy pomp and rank— 
Unless he were transformed into a chub 


And liked to roam about inside a tank. EVoE. 


°o ° 


Ping-Pong 


ING-PONG, or table-tennis to those of my readers who 
P= like that about it, in which case I advise them 

to step down, for this article will teach them nothing 
they know—ping-pong, then, is at present being played 
more in clubs and such places than in private houses, but 
it seems reasonable to suppose that when the war is over 
ping-pong will return to the home, which is, after all, 
where it began. So it is with ping-pong in the home that 
I propose to deal now. 

Ping-pong is traditionally played in the dining-room, 
and was invented, historians tell us, to justify the dining- 
room table between meals. The equipment consists of 
two metal uprights with screws as on a mincing-machine, 
a length of white-edged green net between, and from two to 
four bats—usually two real bats and one bat-shaped piece 
of wood. A real, or advanced, bat is a round piece of 
wood with sandpaper on one side and a separate handle 
attached; a bat-shaped piece of wood is what its name 
implies, and is a hangover from an earlier set. There are 
also a few white celluloid balls, traditionally kept in the 
fruit-bowl. The rest of the equipment is housed in an 
oblong wooden box, and on the lid is a picture of a brilliantly- 
coloured family at the height of a mixed-doubles match. 
This box, in its turn, is housed in either the left or right- 
hand drawer of the sideboard, according to which drawer 
the family concerned expects to find its table-mats and 
napkins in; and I need not say that the drawer it expects 
to find them in is the drawer with this box in. 

Originally ping-pong was played on the dining-room 
table itself, and the screws on the steel uprights made 
marks on the polished wood of the table. It still is, and 
they still do, unless, as sometimes happens, there is a 
special wooden top which goes over the table just before 
the game begins and comes off it just before the next meal 
begins. This top is painted green, with a white line round, 
to remind players of a tennis-court, and is hinged to enable 
it to fold up and go behind the sideboard when not in use. 
The hinge coincides with where the net runs, and in fact 
makes it easy to fix the net exactly half-way along the 
table, thus saving up to a minute and a quarter of argument. 
When the net is fixed the white edges along the top and 
bottom will be found to be stretched to almost breaking- 
point, while the green net in the middle balloons slightly. 
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This does not matter, nor does it matter how high or low 
the net is, because it is always the same as it was. What 
does matter is that the string at the top shall not break, 
because that means finding more string; though Providence 
has allotted to every dining-room a long-necked vase 
holding a piece of string which can be got out with either 
a carving-knife sharpener or a pair of nut-crackers extended 
to full length, and both these Providence has put in the 
drawer with the ping-pong box, and not, as the players were 
expecting, in the drawer with the table-mats and napkins. 

Ping-pong is usually played by two players only because 
there is not room for more, but at a pinch, if there are a lot 
of visitors as well as a lot of family, four can squeeze in 
but each must be prepared to be hit by the bat alongside. 
But at the moment I shall assume that only two are 
playing. When the net is fixed each player twiddles a bat, 
and whether the sandpaper or the wooden surface of one 
bat or the other falls uppermost on the table decides who 
shall have the end backing on to the sideboard. If, as 
sometimes happens, there is only one real bat and the other 
player has to have the bat-shaped piece of wood, then no 
twiddling will be necessary because the bat-shaped piece 
of wood automatically entitles that player to the end not 
backing on to the sideboard; unless this player has qualified 
for the bat-shaped piece of wood by being such a good 
player as to be automatically granted the sideboard end 
as an additional handicap. I should add here the interest- 
ing fact that none of these rules, though rules they are, 
appears in the booklet issued with ping-pong equipment. 
This booklet is, indeed, so out of touch with reality that 
it is read as literature, though only by such non-players 
as are bored with watching, in other words getting impatient 
for their turn. 

By the time the sideboard end is decided on someone 
will have found an undented ball in the fruit-bowl and the 
game will begin. It is a very simple game, one player 
serving the ball and just missing the net, and the other 
player hitting it back and just missing the table. There 
are variations: the player serving may actually hit the net, 
or the other player may actually hit the table, and two 
skilful players may go on hitting the ball back at each other 
for quite a while; but sooner or later one player will miss 
the table, or the ball will bounce off it without the other 
player hitting it back, and then what the non-players were 
expecting all along will happen. The ball will go behind 
the sideboard. It may have to hit the far wall and bounce 
back, but a ping-pong ball is light and travels fast and 
knows its own mind. 

When a ping-pong ball goes behind the sideboard, or 
underneath if the sideboard is slightly raised from the floor, 
it is quite easy to get it back—with a bat if it is under- 
neath, or, if it is behind and out of range, with an umbrella. 
Non-players would not mind doing this once, or even 
two or three times; but when we think that a game is not 
over until one player has scored no fewer than twenty-one 
points, and the other probably no fewer than nineteen, we 
can see that the non-player holding the umbrella, and by 
this unlucky chance marked down as keen, may have to 
get the ball from under or behind the sideboard no fewer 
than forty times. However, as compensation a ping-pong 
ball will sometimes bounce off something sharp on the 
way and get a dent and have to be replaced from the fruit- 
bowl, and then the non-player who has rescued the dented 
ball is allowed to try to get the dent out. This is not 
possible without putting another dent in, and the best 
thing to do is to put it back in the fruit-bowl, where in 
course of time it might count as comparatively undented 
but will never be satisfactory. 

The average ping-pong game reaches quite a climax 
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“Tsn’t this where we came in?” 
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“Dear Mum, this is our crew.” 


towards the end; indeed psychologists have deemed that 
probably no two people in any other set of circumstances 
can hate each other with quite such a smouldering ferocity 
as two players who have each scored nineteen points. 
This ferocity dies down quite suddenly on one side, of 
course, when one of the players has won the next two points, 
and only a few seconds later on the other, so that both 
players are now ready to start a return game. At this 
juncture non-players, starting with the one with the 
umbrella and ending with the one with the booklet, will 
often drift away. They may realize subconsciously that 
the loss of spectators spoils the game for the players, or 
they may simply not want to go on hooking about under 
the sideboard. 

It is significantly often the case that an unwatched 
game will finish much sooner and that a week later any- 
one fishing behind the sideboard for the nutcrackers 
will find two or three dusty but undented ping-pong 
balls; facts which, psychologists tell us, prove what they 
have always held, that ping-pong is the only game where 
the non-player is more important than the player, and 
never more so than when the dining-room table is needed 
for the next meal. 


A Comparison 


[“ Dr. Goebbels, writing in Das Reich yesterday, stated:—‘The 
war is approaching a dramatic climax in a gigantic stride. Yet 
there are hardly any indications to show that the European peoples 
are awake to the imperative necessity of defending the Continent. 
Everybody realises that Europe’s fate depends solely on the 
strength of German resistance.’ ”"—JIrish Times.] 


OU who invaded Holland without cause 
And seized on Norway out of raging greed 
And called your thefts a military need, 
You that have set aside the nations’ laws 
And broken every treaty, clause by clause, 
You by whom slavery has been decreed, 
You of the Master-people. You indeed! 
Now you cry out at night with trembling jaws. 


And what have you to say? That Europe’s slow 
In understanding that she should unite 

To help you against those who beat you low, 

To help you that took liberty away. 

The Black Death came and slew, but did not say 
Band you together against air and light. ANON. 
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Lady Addle’s Domestic Front 


Bengers, 
Herts, 1944 


Y DEAR, DEARREADERS,— 
In spite of the wonderful 
success of my first book, Lady 
Addle Remembers, which sold over two 
hundred copies (this being a record 
for a peeress’s autobiography, I am 
told, and considerably more than my 
old friends, Carrie, Countess W., and 
Princess R. de la B. O., sold of theirs— 
but I will mention no names for fear 
of offending these dear people), I had 
determined never to take up my pen 
again. I felt that I had put all. of 
myself into that saga of my life, and 
that a heart bared once should not be 
bared again. 

This resolve was strengthened by 
my publisher—whom I visited almost 
daily at the time of the book going 
into production—and who, hard-headed 
business-man though he might be, 
showed to me, a woman, all the 
courtesy and sympathy I should 
expect only from my own family. 
“We are glad you are satisfied with 
the book, Lady Addle,” he said later, 
“but the directors do not feel they 
can undertake publication again.” I 
understood. They felt the respon- 
sibility weigh too heavily upon them. 
Indeed, the secrets of a noblewoman 
are no light burden. 

But now a new and clarion call 
comes. All of us have a part to play 
in the great struggle; to some it is to 
fight—indeed my own family are all 
“in action.” My sons, James and 
Hector, both having done brilliantly 
in the Home Guard, the first being a 
sergeant and the second a_lance- 
corporal after only two years’ service, 
while my dear Margaret has a trusted 
position in the A.T.S., being in sole 
charge of the gramophone in their 
mess, and entirely responsible for 
buying literally thousands of needles 
during the year. 

To others belongs the task of the 
home—Dulce Domum, as my father, 
who was a fine Latin scholar, used to 
call it—to preserve the domestic front. 

If my front happens to be wider 
and more all-embracing than that 
of others, is it not my privilege and 
pride, and above all my duty, not to 
hide it under a bushel but to show the 
women of England what we women of 
the old school can do? 

We have suffered at Bengers, of 
course. What stately home has not? 
All the young maids and men are 
gone, and we rely mostly on Crumpet, 
our dear old butler, who is becoming 


so forgetful that he brings the port 
decanter in at tea-time! “Don’t stop 
him, poor old chap,” Addle says, “‘it 
might hurt his feelings.” And he even 
drinks a glass each evening for 
Crumpet’s sake. That is my dear 
generous-minded husband all over. 
It is the same consideration that 
prompts him to walk up through two 
miles of park to the “Addle Arms” 
every Tuesday and Friday, when I 
cook dinner. (For we have no regular 
cook now, only the North lodge- 
keeper’s wife, who cannot come in 





The Secretary, 

Punch Comforts Fund, 
10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Y DEAR SIRS,—Your most 

. generous parcels of woollies 
have come safely to hand and I 
should just like to take this 
opportunity of expressing my 
sincere thanks. 

I shall be grateful if you will 
pass on to all your readers who 
contribute to your comforts fund 
my sincere appreciation, for it is 
only through the unseen, and all 
too often unacknowledged, work 
of such people that we are enabled 
to issue to our seafaring lads those 
extra garments which they need so 
much and appreciate so warmly. 


With all good wishes and very 
many thanks for your generosity 
to us at all times. 

Iam, Yours sincerely, 


ose iaatiny 


every evening.) “It will be one less 
for you to cook for,” Addle says. My 
heart bleeds for him when I see him 
trudging off, sometimes through rain 
or snow, but I feel proud of his 
splendid unselfishness nevertheless. 
Then—back to my kitchen, for I 
have work to do! Eight evacuees to 
cook for is no light matter. They have 
offered to do for themselves many a 
time, dear good souls that they are, 
but I will not have it. “Hospitality 
was the hall-mark of my generation 
if not of yours,” I tell them gaily. 
Besides, I like cooking. I would 
willingly cook for my three remaining 











servants too, only they begged me not 
to. “It would not be fitting, m’Lady,” 
Crumpet says, and I respect his fine 
sensitive feelings. 

But, indeed, there is nothing unsuit- 
able in my giving cookery advice. For 
was not our old home, Coots Balder, 
noted for its cuisine? There is 
scarcely a crowned head that has not 
enjoyed our scrambled eggs, which 
were always served up on toast cut 
quite simply in the pure shape of a 
coronet; or our famous black-currant 
jelly (a jelly made from black currants), 
a tiny pot of which was always packed 
in every visitor’s trunk when he left. 
How well I remember my brother 
Humpo*, who was an_ incorrigible 
practical joker, substituting a jar of 
live black beetles in King Ferdinand 
of Rumania’s luggage. We heard 
afterwards that H.M. was very angry 
because they got out somehow and 
crawled into his sponge! Foreigners, 
of course, have not got our sense of 
humour. 

But to return to cooking. My dear 
mother was determined, though born 
in the purple, that we should know 
something of the sterner side of life. 
So each day one of us would accom- 
pany her to the kitchen, to go through 
the day’s menus and translate them 
into French. I can see them now, 
neatly written out by the cook, who 
would also place a slip of purest white 
paper in every page we should need in 
the dictionary. I think my love of 
kitchen work started from that time, 
and my love of inventing names for 
dishes too! For I would delight to 
vary the menu by substituting an 
English name, in compliment to one 
of our distinguished guests. Gladstone 
Puffs, Chamberlains on Horseback, 
Pickled Prince, Délices de Pankhurst 
(this last came later, after I was 
married and espoused the cause of 
Women’s Suffrage very  whole- 
heartedly) were some favourites. Even 
to-day I stick to menus, and have 
tried to keep Bengers up to date with 
such dishes as Bevin Hotch-Potch, 
All Clear Soup and Joad-in-a-Hole. 

But more of these frivolities anon. 

M. D. 
° ° 


Thank You for Nothing. 


“The huts—pre-fabricated—would be sup- 
plied to local authorities in the samo way 
as air-raid shelters for erection immediately 
after a raid.”"—Daily paper. 


= Hon. Humphrey Coot 
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IME is passing and so far the 

gentleman in the beautiful black 

helmet has failed to put in an 
appearance. I am beginning to tire of 
gazing into space in search of the 
speck I shall know to be his aeroplane; 
and in seeking some alternative occupa- 
tion to this ocular inspection of the 
high heavens I am made suddenly 
aware of the fact that the propeller of 
my machine is still but a few feet from 
the hedge. If I leave my aeroplane 
in this position it will be obvious to 
the gentleman on his arrival that in 
executing this forced landing I dis- 
played a singular inability to judge an 
accurate approach to a strange field. 
In the interests of discretion, therefore, 
I consider it advisable to transfer my 
aeroplane to’ that part of the field 
where I ought to have landed had 
I the ability to fly as accurately as I 
should like. 

In order to effect this change of 
position it will be necessary to man- 
handle the machine in the way I have 
observed stalwart mechanics doing on 
the aerodrome. I cannot taxi into 
position as I should like to do for two 
reasons. First, even if I were to use 
my parachute as a chock under the 
wheels the risk of swinging the 
propeller with nobody at the controls 
would be dangerous in the extreme; 
and secondly, supposing I did succeed 
in starting the machine without either 
decapitating myself or launching it 
inadvertently into the next field, there 
is insufficient room for me to turn the 
aeroplane round without tearing off a 
wing against the hedge. 

I am frail of build, and whether I 
shall be able to accomplish this 
plebeian task with any degree of success 
is a matter for conjecture. A little 
dubiously, therefore, I walk round to 
the rear of the machine, and grasping 
a tail-plane strut in each hand, I pull 
upwards with all the strength at my 
command... . 

Had I given the matter a little more 
thought I should not now find myself 
with my arms stretched to the limit 
above my head and my feet barely 
touching the ground. An aeroplane 
of course, now that I come to consider 
the matter, must be much lighter at 
the tail than it is at the nose, so that it 
is probably unnecessary to exert any 
more energy to the lifting of the 
tail than would be needed to raise a 
heavy shopping-basket off the ground. 
Furthermore, if it is lifted too high 
the weight of the engine will unbalance 
the machine so that the tail will rise 
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into the air of its own volition. That 
is precisely the circumstance that has 
now occurred. Indeed, as my arms are 
stretched upwards as far as they will 
go—and I have very long arms—and 
my feet are only in contact with the 
ground at the extreme end of my toes 
—and I have very long feet—it occurs 
to me that one of the blades of my 
propeller must be very near the 
ground. If I do not make a hasty 
endeavour to right the machine there 
is every possibility that the tip of the 
blade will be snapped off, and if this 
should happen the wrath of the gentle- 
man in the beautiful black helmet 
would be terrifying indeed. 

Straining every muscle, therefore, I 
drag downwards and eventually suc- 
ceed in counteracting the weight of 
the engine rather suddenly so that the 
underneath of the fuselage descends 
on to my shoulder with sufficient force 
to crack a bone. A little weak at the 
knees I try to settle the machine 
comfortably on to that pad of flesh 
between my left clavicle and scapula, 
and then, leaning forward, commence 
to pull the aeroplane to the other -end 
of the field... . 

Here, then, will do. This is where I 
should have landed, and so, removing 
the aeroplane from my shoulder, I 
lower it gently to the ground. I see 
no reason why this innocuous decep- 
tion should not be carried to the limit, 
so I am seeing to it that the nose of 
the aeroplane points very accurately 
into wind. 

Removing the perspiration from my 
forehead with the back of my gauntlet 
I realize quite suddenly that an 
aircraft is circling overhead. Assuredly 
it must be the gentleman in the beauti- 
ful black helmet winging his way to 
effect my rescue; but how sincerely 
do I hope that he has not witnessed 
my activity from above! 

I cannot determine whether or not it 
would be prudent to wave a white 
handkerchief. If I do he may think I 
consider him incapable of seeing an 
aeroplane on the ground two thousand 
feet beneath him and in_ perfect 
visibility, and if I do not he may later 
reprove me for not taking obvious 
steps to ensure that he did not pass 
over the field without spotting me. 
By way of compromise I wave my hand 
unpretentiously at shoulder level, but 
there is a possibility that even this 
may be misinterpreted as an insolent 
gesture of familiarity. It is obvious, 
however, that I have been seen, for 
the aeroplane overhead is now throttled 
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back and is making its approach to 
the field. 

With what superb ease does the 
master of aeronautics slip off his 
surplus height; how smooth and 
decisive are his gliding turns. Would 
that I had the ability to—— But 
what is this? His judgment seems 
suddenly to have faltered. Unless he 
takes immediate action he will miss 
the field altogether! Oh, mercy me, 
what is there I can do to avert this 
imminent disaster ? 

Alas! it is too late. The rescuing 
aeroplane is now down to ground level 
and has disappeared behind the far 
hedge. With a little cry I start forward, 
hoping that there is still a chance I 
may yet be in time to drag the 
gentleman from the wreckage before 
the machine is enveloped in sheets of 
white-hot flame. 

As I cross the field at a run it 
strikes me as peculiar that I have not 
yet heard the sound of splintering 
wreckage, when suddenly, through a 
gap in the hedge, I see striding with 
grim intent the figure of the gentleman 
himself. How glad T am that he is safe 
—but how foreboding is his bearing! 
What, then, can all this mean? 

I am soon to learn, for in a matter 


‘of seconds I am subjected to the 


most prolonged outburst of vociferous 
rhetoric I have ever experienced at this 
gentleman’s hands. Do I realize, hie 
asks in a voice as biting in its intensity 
as an east wind, that it will be impos- 
sible to fly out of the minute field in 
which I have chosen to land; that it 
will necessitate sending for a main- 
tenance party to dismantle the machine 
and a lorry to take it away; that a gap 
in the hedge will have to be cut in 
order to get the lorry into the field; 
that the farmer will probably raise 
justifiable objections and that finally 
and above all there is a field imme- 
diately adjacent to this one, enormous 
in its dimensions, smooth and in 
every way satisfactory for the purpose 
—-the one, indeed, in which the 
gentleman himself has landed and 
which apparently entirely escaped my 
notice ? 

It is pointless for me to murmur 
quietly that I was on my way to drag 
him heroically from the wreckage of 
his aeroplane, and even as I turn round 
to draw his attention to the superb 
judgment of my own landing I notice 
that he is contemplating with half- 
closed eyes the wheel tracks of my 
undercarriage where I _ originally 
touched down... . 
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If one believed our contemporary humorists, one would get the impression that the civilian population spent its entire time— 



































waiting for buses that never stop— packed in trains that never arrive— standing in queues that never get any- 
thing— 
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trying to get into hotels that are always trying to hail taxis that are always trying to rent flats that are always 


full— engaged— . let— 


























trying to run offices that are always trying to get warm in rooms that are and trying to rut houses that are 
Staffiess— always fireless— always maidless : 





Now all this gives a VERY wrong to sit comfortably at home and read all that, incidentally, are always OUT OF 
impression; actually most of us still the latest books— print / ////! 


find plenty of time— 
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“The dairy people are getting FRIGHTFULLY short 
of bottles.” 


The Phoney Phleet 


XLI—HLMLS. “Magog” 


HEN Mrs. Hawkins’ year-old son 
Socked her a most resounding one 
Abaft the temple with a cask of bitter, 

She noted, though the cosmos span, 

What fearful strength the little man 

Must have enjoyed to lift the thing and hit her. 


The infant promise he had shown 

Was not belied. When fully grown 

Bert with his naked hands could crumble granite, 
Bend tram-lines round to make an O, 

Fell taxis with a single blow, 

Raise elephants some distance off the planet. 


Though lucrative to a degree 

This marked excess of energy 

Raised problems in the home. In sheer elation 
He’d often twist a wall about, 

Or sometimes, when a bit put out, 

Would take the roof and give it to the nation. 


His best friends couldn’t call him neat 

And this was borne out in the Fleet 

When war broke out and Albert joined the Navy; 
Nothing would happen for a week 

Then, take an instance, he would tweak 

Some armour-plate and make it come up wavy. 
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The Magog’s captain bore with him. 

“Our Bert will have his little whim, 

You wait,” he said (here Albert smashed the gunwale). 
“Some day, perhaps this very trip, 

His strength will save us and our ship” 

(Here Bert clapped handies, flattening a funnel). 


That very forenoon, such is Fate, 

They met the U 0808; 

The fight was long and hardly in our favour. 
Each time our cruiser strove (or strived) 

To hit the Hun she dove (or dived) 

Returning more than double what we gave her. 


Magog was being shot to bits, 

But what could she do to the Fritz? 

Her guns were built for strictly surface actions, 
So targets underneath the sea 

Enjoyed complete immunity. 

Meanwhile she shrank by noticeable fractions. 


This is where Albert did his stuff. 
“Ahoy!” he bellowed. “Hold! Enough! 
Ahoy! Ahoy-de-hoy! I have a notion!” 
And rushing at the armament 

He seized each eight-inch gun and bent 

Its muzzle down to point towards the ocean. 


A single salvo brought the end. 

And now what’s termed the “Albert Bend” 
In Naval Ordnance circles is de rigueur. 

A gun like an inverted L 

Is found to function very well. 

The anti-U-boat war proceeds with vigour. 


° ° 


H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments” 


WROTE the following when a friend of mine called 

Tim from Crewe took up character-divining from hand- 

writing and asked me to let him have some manuscript. 
I had nothing suitable about me, owing to my wife experi- 
menting with a paper box instead of a hay box for cookery, 
and so I wrote a Fragment. What Tim from Crewe said 
it showed was this, “Is ambitious to excel but easily 
discouraged. Should therefore either not be discouraged 
or should stop being ambitious to excel. Lucky stone: 
wolfram. Colour: off-white.” 


ROSELEAVES, BUT ONLY JUST IN TIME 


(The scene is a fashionable restaurant. Str RANDOLPH 
VERTUE and Ditty, Lapy Dopp enter and seat themselves 
at a small table.) 


Heap Waiter. As this is gala night paper caps will be 
served instead of hors d’ceuvres. What’s it going 
to be, thick or clear? 

Sm RanpoupH. One thick and one clear; we’ll mix ’em. 

Duy, Lapy Dopp. What is the fish? 

Heap Waiter. A plate of whitebait or the equivalent 
in cod. 

Sm Ranpoirex. Whitebait for two. You usually get 
brown bread and butter thrown in. 

Heap Waiter. Not here, you don’t. I’ll send the Wine 
Waiter along. He’s a substitute. Be kind to 
him. [Lait 
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“I suppose some people think they’re funny, taking 
the poor man’s papers and leaving a stone or a borse- 
shoe for em.” 


Ditty, Lapy Dopp. Now that we are alone we can make 
Se, 24s 
[The LEADER of the Orchestra leaps from the platform 
and hurriedly plays ‘“‘Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom-De-Ay” on 
the violin close to her left ear. 
Str Ranpotex. How much would you charge to go away ? 
Leaver. Four shillings, and sixpence entertainment tax. 
[He is paid and retires 


Enter the WrNE Waiter. He is bearded and wears rimless 
pince-nez on a thick black ribbon 
Wine Waiter. The wine list is rebinding. I will recite 
it from memory: Amontillado, Beer, Chablis, 
Drambuie, Egg Nog (hen), ditto (duck)... 
Ditty, Lapy Dopp. Have you no red wines? 
WinE Walter. Madam, red wine would be under “R,” 
which I have not yet reached. 
Sir Ranpotpw. What were you before you took your 
present post ? 
Wine Walter. An expert witness to an insurance 
company. Anyway, you leave the choice to me. 
I’ll root about in the cellar and find something. 
[Exit 
Str Ranpotpu.. If we could only get the use of a mule or 
something .. . 


Enter Heap WAITER 


Heap Waiter. Well, how are you two getting on? 

Ditty, Lapy Dopp. We haven’t had anything to eat 
at all yet. 

Heap Walter. Hearty congratulations. [Exit 


Enter DETECTIVE-SERGEANT BREAM in plain clothes 


Bream. Whoopee! I certainly am having a time. I’m 
the advance guard of a raid. They’ve offered me 
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a job in the bar and when the others turn up [ just 
won’t serve any of them. Not a single solitary one. 


Enter BEaGLe BIGuiant, the proprietor of a rival restaurant 


BeEacLeE. What on earth are you sitting in here for? It’s 
cruel. You poor, poor dears! Come over to my 
place and get some food in you. 

[He ts removed by the chucker-out, who also 7uhers 
BREAM. 

Ditty, Lapy Dopp. Quick, if we cannot eat we may at 
least discuss the future. How much will Cyrus pay ? 

Sm Ranpotpw. Nothing until we deliver Flossie intact, 
though he might take seven-eighths. 

Ditty, Lapy Dopp. We have still to decide about the 
bridesmaids and the mortgage. 

Enter the Heap Watrter bearing a large Christmas 
pudding which he places on the table and lights. It burns 
with a bright green flame 

Heap Waiter. I managed to get this out of the chef for 
you, and my advice is: Eat it, lest worse befall. 

Str Ranpowpu. I can feel a coin in mine. No, it’s a medal. 

Heap Waiter. That’s right. Waziristan 1886. 

Ditty, Lapy Dopp. Why are you hovering? 

Heap Waiter. To present the bill. Couvert for two 3/-. 
Use of table 1/6. Two goes of pudding 6d. Share 
of rates 1/-. Contribution to Cashier’s Benefit Night 
8d. Clerical fees in connection with bill 1/3. [’ll 
toss you double or quits. 

Str RanDotpH. Heads. 

Heap Walter. You win. Now quit. I[’ll count up to 
five. One—two—three... 

[Sir RanDOoLPH VERTUE and Ditty, Lapy Dopp rise 
and move hastily from the room, pursued by the 
jeers of the band. 

FINIs 


° ° 


“He is a distinguished graduate of two Scottish Universities, 
having taken his Arts degree with first-class honours at St. Andrews, 
and with distinction in Divinity at Edinburgh University. 
short dance programme.”—Scottish paper. 


It had better be good. 
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“Flere’s another complaint about low-flying from the local Archery Club.” - 


Making Sickle 


(The Lord Provost of Edinburgh, at a Red Army demonstration, congratulated a Russian officer on having a son born 
in Edinburgh, remarking that the child might become the first Scoto-Soviet citizen.) 


with Poles (or Dutch), 
But now we know that there is such similitude to 
Aussians 
That some day there may be a gens of Scoto-Soviet citizens 
Who surely will have supermen’s ascendance over 
Prussians. 
Their friendship is “not new to seek”; ’tis thirty years 
since Greek joined Greek, 
Whe n Russians with their fine technique came down from 
toss-shire to the war, 
With Arctic snow upon their skis and short ein: dhus 
below their knees, 
And Atholl brose to warm the breeze in every martial 
samovar. 
Who knows but what, for hour of need, there may arise a 
mingled breed 
From banks of Volga, Tay and Tweed, from Peebles, 
Krivoi Rog and Pskov, 


, ya speakers hold that Scots have much affinity 


Some regiment of kilted Cossacks, nurtured in Ukraine 
and Trossachs, 
Who'll sleep together in their doss-sacks in snow without 
a sneeze or cough ? 
Great streams expand from tiny trickles, and muckles, we 
are told, from mickles, 
Why shouldn’t hammer-thistle-sickles protect the North 
from future fear ? 
When world re-fashioners are at it you'd i imagine that they 
might in gratitude 
Yemember that in common latitude both countries’ 
capitals appear. 
No longer in the realms of Boreas will Captain (Horse- 
marine) Sertorius 
Declare debacles to be glorious, when Scots wha hae 
Steppe-sons will see 
That Herren-folk are not so cheeky, when Stalin sips his 
cockie-leekie 
Beside the Provost of Auld Reekie in Caledonimuscevy. 
B.N. 
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Koelnische Zeitung.| 


THE BAKER OF BERCHTESGADEN 


{In order to meet the demands of war production, the public is advised to take greater care in chewing and digesting 


bread. 


Avoid swallowing large lumps.”- 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, February 29th — House of 
Commons: Ancient Ceremony is 
Observed. 


Wednesday, March 1st—House of Com- 
mons: Left is Pronounced Right. 


Thursday, March Znd—House of Com- 
mons: The Army in the Limelight. 


Tuesday, February 29th—Many— 
oh! so many—years ago, when your 
humble scribe was new to the ways of 
Parliament and its hidden mysteries, 
the ceremony or process of “Moving 


Mr. Speaker Out of the Chair” was a” 


source of speculative fascination and 
of considerable hope. 

In the mind’s eye he watched the 
short sharp struggle, with Mr. Speaker 
—his dignified wig, perchance, awry 
—slowly but surely getting the worst 
of it and being borne, protesting 
maybe, but inexorably, to the door. 

But, alas for youthful fancy, it is 
nothing like that. It is all done in the 
most friendly manner, and, after long 
debate, Mr. Speaker CLirton Brown 
(like his predecessor in the Chair for 
generations past) ‘“‘goes quietly.” 

What the ceremony lacks in violence, 
however, it gains in significance. The 
proposal that the Speaker leave the 
Chair is debated at length on the 
important theory that grievances must 
be redressed before “Supply” is 
granted to the Government. An 
elaborated version, in fact, of the 
nursery rule that Master David 
shall wash his face before he gets 
his tea. 

Theoretically it would be possible 
for a House of Commons to be so angry 
with the refusal of the Government to 
redress grievances that it voted against 
Mr. Speaker leaving the Chair. And 
then, automatically, there would be 
no Navy, Army, Air Force or Civil 
Service—no nothing—because the price 
of these costly but necessary machines 
can be voted only in Committee of 
Supply, and there can be no Committee 
of Supply while Mr. Speaker is in the 
Chair. 

That’s the way it goes, and con- 
sequently no one was surprised or 
imcommoded when Sir ARCHIBALD 
Sinciair, the Air Minister, rose to-day 
and read from a typewritten manuscript 
that he was seeking to dismiss the 
occupant of the Chair—for the time 
being. 

Sir ARcHIBALD read every single 
word of his long speech, and rarely 
looked up from his pile of notes. He 
roared and zoomed along at a speed 
that he doubtless acquired from those 
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intrepid fighter-pilots of the Royal 
Air Force. 

And what a story it was—when one’s 
breath returned and it was possible to 
read it calmly! It was a story that 
ended (as all good thrillers should) just 
as everybody wanted to know “what 
happens next.” 

Air plans for the invasion of Europe, 
said Sir ARCHIBALD, are ready, and a 
special air force has been organized to 
defend the vital base of Britain, day 
and night. “We have made our 
dispositions.” 





PROPITIOUS AUGURIES 


“The events of the coming weeks no man 
can foretell. . . . But there lies before us, 
now clearly attainable, the glittering prize 
of air supremacy.” 

The Secretary of State for Air. 


With a wary warning eye on the 
super-optimists, the Minister warned 
them that the weight of recent air- 
raids on London was not the best—or 
worst—the Luftwaffe could do. But 
the R.A.F., as ever, had looked forward 
and was ready for whatever came. 

The February and March moons 
period might be one of the most 
decisive of the whole war, the Minister 
declared dramatically, and straight- 
way plunged into one of the metaphors 
he so much likes: “We are pushing 
the door to Berlin open inch by inch.” 

Members were interested to hear 
that the average stay of any one 
German raider over Britain is— 
twenty minutes. “Seems longer!” 
commented one listener, ruefully. And 
our defences are steadily improving, 
our night-fighters reaching new heights 
of efficient aggressiveness. 
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The bombing of Germany, Sir 
ARCHIBALD said, keeping steadily to 
the cautious course of understatement 
mapped for him by his experts, was’ 
“producing measurable and progres- 
sive results,” and we hoped to spring 
more air surprises on the U-boats. 

There would be some more blitz on 
Britain, but we are well able to deal 
with it. The Germans make things 
as difficult as they can for us by flying 
in, scattering their bombs over London, 
and then going out in a long power- 
dive, at top speed, so that they cross 
the coast at a mere 2,000 feet or so. 

But, said Sir ARCHIBALD with grim 
quietness, we have revived the force 
known as the Air Defence of Great 
Britain (inevitably abbreviated to 
“A.D.G.B.”), under the command of 
Air Marshal Sir Roprric Hit, to be 
responsible for the day and night 
defence of these islands. And that, 
apparently, may cause some of the 
best laid schemes of Nazis and Hitler 
to gang aft agley. 

In the debate which followed, Wing 
Commander Rotanp Rosinson, hot 
with anger, described as a “foul and 
most unfair criticism” any suggestion 
that the bomber crews of the R.A.F. 
were ever briefed to destroy a German 
target that was not of industrial or 
military significance. To say that 
they were was a slander on a body of 
men prepared to sacrifice their lives to 
destroy the’'German military machine, 
to save our own country, and to 
liberate the distressed peoples of 
Europe. és 

Civil flying, its past, present and 
future, was the subject of debate later 
in the day, and there was “great 
argument” which seemed to lead 
nowhere in particular. 

Perhaps one sentence in the Air 
Minister’s speech had overshadowed, 
dwarfed, all else: “‘There lies before us, 
now clearly attainable, the glittering 
prize of air supremacy—the talisman 
that can paralyse German war industry 
and war transport, that will clear the 
road for the progress of the Allied 
Armies to Berlin!” 

Wednesday, March Ist.—Politics 
reared its ugly head in the Commons 
to-day and (as Mr. CHURCHILL put it, 
in another connection) “It was quite 
like old times.” 

Mr. BartLE Butt, a bright-blue 
Conservative, started it. In his boom- 
ing tones he demanded that Britain 
should change over from Left to Right. 
Conservatives cheered. Leftists looked 
annoyed. Then the non-Conservatives 
(to use a neutral word in these poly- 
party days) got up and demanded that 
Britain (if to herself she would remain 
but true) should stick to the Left. 
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“ Locke on the Human Understanding, Butler’s Fludibras, Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, 
Ethelwerd’s Chronicle—when are they going to get something that I haven't read?” 


And there were cheers and counter- 
cheers just like in a (Parliamentary) 
story-book. The excitement rose, as 
it always does when those mysterious 
words “Right” and “Left” creep into 
the discussion. 

Then it was noticed that the question 
was addressed to the Ministry of War 
Transport, and the whole story was 
out: they were talking about the Rule 
of the Road. Mr. Butt wanted the 
rule changed so that we all keep to the 
right (with a small “‘r”’), but Mr. NoEL- 
BakeER considered that it would cost 
a lot of money to make the change, 
and that buses, roads, and all sorts of 
things would have to be changed too. 
However, he would look into the 
matter, talk to foreign and Empire 
countries about it, and let Mr. BuLui 
know. 

When he added that there were 
many lands in which “Keep to the 
Left” was as familiar as it is in 
Britain, Mr. BuLL set everybody 
wondering what sort of motorist he 
was by commenting: “‘On the contrary, 
they drive on both sides of the road!”’ 

Rather sadly—for they had derived 
enjoyment from this whiff of the salty 


breeze of old-fashioned politics — 
Members turned again to the facts 
of life. 

Mr. Wituie Astor wanted bull- 
dozers used more frequently and ruth- 
lessly, but he turned a charmingly 
disarming smile to Mr. BaRTLE BULL, 
as if to make clear that no offence 
was meant. Whether Lewis CaRROLL 
would have taken the same forgiving 
view of the violence Mr. Astor did to 
his work is open to question. Com- 
plaining that the clearing up of raid 
debris was too slow, he said that it was 
“all too reminiscent” of The Walrus 
and the Carpenter. Seemingly he meant 
not reminiscent enough, for he quoted 
it as “fifty maids with fifty mops 
sweeping for half a year.” 

This gross waste of woman-power 
(the job having originally been en- 
trusted to one-seventh of that number) 
seemed to make Mr. Astor indignant, 
and he pleaded most eloquently for 
his bulldozers, without result. 

Soon afterwards the whole House 
dozed while a none-too-thrilling debate 
took place on a variety of items. At 
times even the seven maids, with or 
without their seven mops, were scarcely 


outnumbered by the Members of the 
House. And that (as the Announcers 
say) concluded March Ist. 

Thursday, March 2nd.—Sir JAMES 
Grice, the War Minister, told quite a 
bit of the Story of the British Army in 
the course of a crisply-worded state- 
ment presenting the Army Estimates. 
It was a brave and gallant story which 
cannot be completed until the war is. 

Sir James then proceeded to take 
his turn at “moving Mr. Speaker out 
of the Chair,” which he succeeded in 
doing after some hours of debate. 

There was trouble for the Govern- 
ment over a proposal to increase the 
basic pay rates for the Army. This, 
said Sir James Gricc—backed later by 
Mr. ANTtHony EpEN—was impossible 
without risking the inflation we had 
paid millions a week all through the 
war to avoid. 

But the House would have none of 
this, and there was some lively shouting 
before a division was held, in which 
the Government won by the slender 
majority of 23 — 40 against 63. 

The result of the division meant 
that Mr. Speaker did “leave the 
Chair.” So, as before, he went quietly. 
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“Anyone from Texas on the train . . 
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If Goebbels Had Got Here 


ScruMMYy LETTER FROM UNCLE JOSEF 

Hei! Hitler, Stormchicks! Sieg Heil! 
What do you think, my merry play- 
mates? Our Fuehrer has ordered me 
to tell you that in future you can speak 
of him not only as the Fuehrer but 
also as Uncle Adolf! Just think of that, 
my hearties! He was looking out of 
the big window at Berchtesgaden with 
that wonderful dreamy look on his face 
you’re going to know so well, and he 
said: “I’ve decided to forgive them 
for being born little pluto-democrats. 
They are all my dear children now. 
Tell them to be hard for my sake.” 
“Do you still want them as hard as 
steel, mein Fuehrer, now there is 


The Children’s Page 


nobody left to fight, or would you like 
them just pig-iron hard?” I asked 
him. He was silent for a moment. 
“*T want them as hard as life itself,” he 
answered, and what do you think, big 
tears ran down his cheeks! Nothing 
makes our dear Leader so unhappy as 
the thought that his English chums 
still remember any of the terrible 
wicked things they were taught before 
he made them the luckiest children in 
the world. So don’t let Uncle Adolf 
down, chicks! It’s up to you. Next 
week, achtung for ever such a jolly 
message from Uncle Hermann! 


Lots of strong manly joy, 
Uncie J. 


Happy Days 


(This stirring and beautiful poem has 

been received from Ronald Tonkins, 

aged 13, of Wimbledon, who has been 

rewarded with a signed photograph of 

the Fuehrer inspecting the 57th Panzer 
Division.) 


Little Nordic stormchums we, 
Training for a life of might, 

Soldiers we are going to be, 
Ready for the promised fight. 


Give us gas and give us planes, 
We too cultured are for toys, 

Do not worry with our brains, 
We are military boys. 
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As for us, we race-proud girls, 
At the bassinette we serve, 
Working, as the battle whirls, 
On the population-curve. 


Pure in blood and pure in soil, 
Give us tommy-guns and knives, 
What we want is woe and toil 
In our holy German lives. 


Let us joy through muscle seek, 
And be clever to cajole, 

Let us kneel upon the weak, 
And expand the German soul. 


LOYAL TO THE Party! 
(continued) 


Last week young Edward Fitz- 
Billingham, suspecting foul play, dashed 
into the library of Bulstrode Castle and 
caught his father, the dissolute Earl, in 
the act of tuning-in to the American 
pluto-vandals. Now READ ON: 


The Earl tried to meet his son’s 
steady gaze, but its passionate re- 
proach was too much for him. 

“Try to forget, Eddie!’ he muttered 
brokenly. 

‘What, father? And be false to 
my arbeitsgemeinschaft? Never!” 
snapped the tense boy. 

“TI was only trying to get a talk on 
partridge-hunting,” lied the decadent 
old man. 

“You had better say good-bye to 
these ancient walls,” riposted his 
son meaningly. At this moment the 
Countess of Bulstrode, who had crept 
quietly into the library in her rubber 
shoes, dropped the beaker of neat 
brandy she had been about to toss 
down. 

“Eddie!”’ she cried, “if he goes I 
go too. Last night I listened in to the 
Prime Minister from Washington!” 

Paling slightly, the boy drew his 
revolver. 

“No, Eddie, no!’ moaned the 
degenerate demo-aristocrat. 

“Our true National-Socialist char- 
acter can only blossom if there are 
many obstacles in the path,” shouted 
the golden-hearted lad. ‘Our sacred 
ideology is clear. Arrest them both!” 
he ordered sharply to his young 
comrades who were standing at atten- 
tion beside him. 

(Neat week another thrilling instal- 

ment, boys !) 


RIDDLE CORNER 


Q. When is a Prime Minister not a 
Prime Minister ? 

A. Because the higher the Fuehrer. 

Q. Why doesn’t the arch-industrial- 
Bolshevist Roosevelt wear a beard ? 

A. Because he isn’t an Aryan (an 
“*Airy-un.” See ?). 


BoKINS AND THE Farry 


There was once a little girl called 
Bokins who was still badly poisoned 
by the evil things she had been told 
in the bad old days. She couldn’t even 
understand that loving and honouring 
and obeying the Fuehrer was every- 
thing, and one day when she said 
“Heil Hitler!” she actually murmured 
“Apple sauce!” after it under her 
breath. 

Immediately there was a loud crash 
as if the window had broken and a 
dazzling little fairy appeared on the 
table in front of her. 

“T am the good German fairy 
Munchen,” she said, showing Bokins a 
tiny party-badge on her sleeve. 

“Why are you here?” stammered 
the little girl. 

“Because you’ve just done some- 
thing so terrible that I’ve had to fly 
all the way from the Brown House to 
make certain you’ll never do it again,” 
said the fairy gently. 

“What?” asked the poor deluded 
child. 

“What ?” cried the good fairy. “At 
the sacred moment of saluting our 
Leader you sniggered !” 

She waved her magic wand towards 
Bokins and sang a snatch of the lovely 
Horst Wessel song in her fluty little 
voice. Suddenly the little girl’s eyes 
lit up with a pure ecstasy. 

“Heil Hitler!” she cried. 

And how different it sounded! 

ERIC. 
° ° 


Mewsical Chairs 


r | 10 an ordinary moulting cat I am 
either a man with a soft face, a 
tough mouse or a piece of wood. 

It is useless for me to disguise myself 
as a fierce Airedale, the cat inevitably 
picks me up as 4 certain victim. It 
is enough for me to enter any room 
containing a cat for manifestations of 
the cleverness of the little animal to 
begin. 

During my recent leave, for example, 
I went to tea with the owner of a 
ginger Persian, and I was hardly 
seated when the door-handle moved 
mysteriously. 

“Tsn’t he clever?” she said. “We 
always know when he wants to come 
in—do you mind?” 

So I opened the door and let him in. 

I also let myself in for some hard 
work holding a delicate balance of 
goodwill between us. The cat’s idea 
of this was to balance himself on his 
hind legs and use my shin as a claw- 
sharpener. I pushed him down gently 
but firmly three times, and at the 
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fourth attempt, firmly and savagely. 
The cat took offence, bounded across 
the floor to a chair conveniently placed 
for the purpose and, after missing his 
footing on a cushion, stood transfixed 
(except for lashings of tail) by the 
sight of the great out-of-doors as seen 
through a pane of glass. 

“Oh! he wants to go out—would 
you mind opening the window?” 

So I opened the window, but the cat 
didn’t want to go out. He jumped 
down and went to the door and looked 
at the handle which stared stonily back 
at him. This was too much, so the cat 
cried. 

“He wants to go out—do you mind 
opening the door for him?” 

So I opened the door and narrowly 
missed closing it on his tail as it 
disappeared. 

With a sigh of relief, thinking the 
cat was now happy, I returned to my 
seat and looked out of the window at 
a pair of eyes gazing malevolently 
at me. I was hypnotized by a little 
trout’s mouth that opened and shut 
silently. I was not requested to do 
anything, I worked automatically and 
opened the window. He was very 
pleased and, as there was a cutting 
cold wind blowing, stood half in and 
half out of the casement so that I could 
have the benefit of a rub on the nose 
from his tail. The wind, however, 
turned out to be a member of the 
Allies and banged the casement out of 
my hand on to his tail, whereat the 
cat let out a vicious snarl. 

I took my seat at the party again, 
and as I thought, I might just as well 
have stood at attention, for the cat 
wanted to go out again. I got ready 
to open the door or the window or 
both, but the cat decided to go to 
sleep on me on my chair. 

“What a pity you haven’t got a 
lap for him!” 

A rotten idea came to me and I 
opened my legs suddenly, but a laugh 
was checked instantly as the cat hung 
on to me in twenty sharp places. I 
grasped him firmly and, holding him 
tightly whilst disengaging the hooks, 
placed him on the floor. I jumped up 
ready to open either window or door, 
but the clever cat took my vacant seat. 

Then I knew it was time for me to 
go out, so I havered for a moment 
between the door and window, but 
decided to go out by the door. The 
cutting cold wind blew in my face as 
I passed the window, but I paused and 
pressed my face against it to gaze 
malevolently at the cat curled up on 
my chair inthe warm room. The gaze 
was returned with interest, so I opened 
my mouth and said something, but the 
cat could not hear and merely yawned. 
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At the Play 





SHAKESPEARE SEASON (SCALA) 


Richard the Third is SHAKESPEARE’S 
study in scarlet. Few actors of late 
have approached it with more crea- 
tive imagination than Mr. DonaLp 
Wotrir. He is not merely a Wicked 
Uncle or Man with Red Hair, trans- 
pontine tyrant or tortured neurotic. 
This Richard, bloody but unbowed, 
fills eye and mind, and 
Mr. Wo.rit makes sure 
that while he is in full tide 
the play is always a splen- 
did noise, a royal rant. 
The actor has the voice to 
set the trumpets tingling, 
to quicken the blood or to 
make the heart knock at 
the ribs: note the moment 
of Buckingham’s dismissal 
when the King fills his 
throne with the menace of 
a stormy sunset, and those 
last speeches when the 
wild boar charges to death 
on Bosworth Field. Here, 
indeed, Richard is himself 
again, villainy incarnate 
and incarnadined, relishing 
all treasons, stratagems, 
and spoils. He is, sad to 
say, indifferently attended. 
Miss RosaLInD IDEN’s 
Lady Anne takes an im- 
passioned share in the 
strange wooing; but we 
search in vain for the 
others—the deep-revolving 
witty Buckingham, the 
fated Clarence, Margaret 
(specialist in invective), 
Richmond, Catesby, Lord 
Hastings. At the Scala 
they are no more than 
shadows, the Red King’s 
pale retinue of ghosts. 

Mr. Wo rir deserves a better setting. 
One rarely meets an actor who can let 
drive at Hamlet and Othello, Lear and 
Falstaff, Shylock and Richard, and 
who can pass cheerfully from Bottom 
to the top of SHAKESPEARE’S per- 
formance. But he bears a trying 
weight. The lack of support is 
especially marked in Othello. Mr. 
Wotrit, whom one would have deemed 
a good choice for Iago, prefers to play 
the Moor and does all that intellect 
and technique can do in a part for 
which he is temperamentally unsuited. 
He has no help from a humdrum Jago, 
innocent of the subtlety with which 
Mr. Wo trit himself would have woven 
the ancient’s web. In the circum- 
stances one can only listen to Othello’s 


Duke of Buckingham 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester . 
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eloquence, mourn the absence of 
tension and conflict, and observe with 
relief that Miss IpEN’s Desdemona is 
more spirited than the usual wilting 
lily. 

‘On the whole The Merchant of 
Venice is the most even production of 
the first three weeks. Mr. Wo.rFit’s 
Shylock, inflexibly vengeful, strikes at 
the very core of the Jew; Miss IDEN is 
both mistress of Belmont and master 
of arts in that strict court of Venice— 
did the local Bar wonder what became 
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of the young doctor of Rome ?—and 
Mr. RicHARD GOOLDEN attacks 
LIauncelot Gobbo with brisk courage. 
Mr. Ertc Maxon shows too what an 
actor of resource can do with T'ubal’s 
fragment. The voluble Venetians have 
little music in their souls, and it is 
permissible to wish that Mr. Wotrir, 
as producer, had allowed some elabora- 
tion in the Casket scenes. Belmont 
can do with enlivening here, but the 
Scala players, like Mad Margaret and 


Sir Despard, “only cut respectable 
capers.” J.C. T. 
“CINDERAFELLA” (WINTER GARDEN) 


Pilot Officer Prune, man of few words, 
would have called this “absolutely 
wizard.” It began as a Christmas 
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production, an airy revel, at an 
R.A.F. fighter station in the south. 
Thanks to the enthusiasm of its 
players who gave their leave to the 
cause, it reached London last week on 
behalf of Service charities. Hence a 
new title, Seven Days Leave With Cin- 
derafella, and such agreeable sights as 
Prince Charming (L.A.C.W. IRENE 
CuTTER) with the rank of Group Cap- 
tain; Cinderafella (Corporal Daisy 
SHARPE) bound for the C.O.’s ball in an 
aeroplane conjured from a Spanish 
orange; an evilly rhyming 
gremlin in the rdéle of 
Demon King, with a still 
more alarming Fairy Joy- 
stick as opposite number; 
Prune himself (Major 
W.H.O.WeEDLAkKE)strolling 
inconsequently through 
ballroom and wood and 
agreeing that it was a 
Good Show; and a last 
unexpected parade of Ugly 
Sisters, spitfire-twins, as 
awkward recruits for the 
W.A.A.F. . 
Briefly, then, a light- 
hearted op. Before 
Cinderafella became, ac- 
cording to plan, the bride 
of the Group Captain—a 


i IX Good Type, said our omni- 
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scient Prune—the chorus 
manceuvred in formation, 
that blest pair of sirens 
the Stoneybrokes (L.A.C.W. 
Pecey Moore and Cor- 
poral Harry Lark) gave 
a resounding Ugly Sisters 
act, Buttons (Sergeant Jay 
Davizs) proved to be in 
good heart and voice, and 
a by no means diffident 
audience was coaxed wil- 
lingly into song. 
One thing more. This 
fighter-escorted assault on 
pantomime — devised by 
F/O Cectt LANDEAU, book by AUDREY 
Hys.top, music by Sergeant FREDRIC 
Bayco—should settle at once the 
old argument about gremlins. There 
are undoubtedly gremlins (and grem- 
lets): they look like slithy toves: they 
gyre and gimble in an aerial wabe: 
their colours are green, primrose and 
gold, and they can be dispersed by 
stirrup-pump. Cinderafella also offers 
a moving tribute to “jet-propelled 
Jezebel,” the soul of any hangar, and 
presents as new-comers to pantomime a 
Community Maid, or gossip unlimited, 
and—the major exhibit—an authentic 
Squander Bug, played by Squadron 
Leader the Rev. T. W. D. Wricut, as 
a sort of blandly menacing Autolycus. 
Altogether a Bad Type, [ felt. J.C.T 
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“Well, officially you have missed the 4 o'clock, Sir, but by a piece of luck the 3.30 isn’t in yet.” 


RE you a man? Look at your 
identity - card. Is there a 
quantity of dry tobacco in the 

fold? Is the back covered with almost 
meaningless pay-as-you-earn computa- 
tions? Is the thing... No, what I 
meant was—are you a man or a louse ? 
If you answer these questions quite 
fairly you should be in no doubt. 

1. Would it surprise or shock you 
to see a female on the front seat of a 
tandem bicycle ? 

2. Do you derive a sense of triumph 
from the fact that restrictions on men’s 
dress have been relaxed while those on 
women’s remain operative ? 

3. Do you think that the woman 
member of the Brains Trust should 
tidy up afterwards ? 

4. Are you prepared to open the 


portals of your profession (trade or 
gainful occupation) to women ? 

5. If so, how wide? 

6. If you saw a man beating his 
wife in the street would you (a) raise 
your hat? (6) look in the shop- 
window opposite? (c) go home and 
tell your wife how lucky she is? 

7. Are you more than usually on 
the look-out for spelling mistakes, 
anachronisms and general errata when 
your novelist is a woman? 

8. Do you try to discourage your 
daughters’ practice of borrowing your 
ties and flannels ? 

9. Do you call your car “he” or 
“she”? (Unless you are a member of 
the W.V.S. or have a good memory you 
may omit this question.) 

10. Have you ever been treated by 


For Heroines to Live In 


a lady doctor? Have you ever been 
treated by a doctor? Is your doctor a 
Sassenach ? 

You may have seen this questionnaire 
before. It was put to me by one of 
those aggressive women one meets so 
often these days in the vaults at the 
“Sheet Anchor.” I was chatting idly 
to Crabstock when she bounded from 
a corner seat and whipped a tattered 
broadsheet from her hip-pocket. 

“Did I hear you say reconstruction ?” 
she said. ‘Because there’s one or 
two things I’d like to ask you. . .” 

I understand that there are thou- 
sands of them upand down the country. 
They have their own printing-press. 
They are well organized. They may, 
for all I know, carry firearms. 

It may be your turn next. 
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“I have no opinions—I prefer to keep an open mind.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Siberia 
The Conquest of Siberia, by YURI SEMYONOV (ROUTLEDGE, 


21/-), appeared in Berlin in 1937, and has now been trans-. 


lated from the German by Mr. E. W. DickEs. Divided into 
four parts, entitled respectively Lures, Passions, Dreams, 
Realities, provided with many delightful illustrations, and 
written in a lively picturesque style reminiscent of Emil 
Ludwig, it may not attract serious students, but should 
appeal to the ordinary reader, anxious to extend his 
knowledge of Russian history with as little pain as possible. 
The book opens with an account of Novgorod, which, during 
the Middle Ages, was the clearing-house of trade between 
Russia and Western Europe and towards the close of the 
fifteenth century had reached the stage of civilization 
when women enter into public life, political salons 
flourish and the masses begin to clamour for freedom. 
Challenged by the rising power of Moscow, Novgorod 
under its woman mayor, Martha Boretsky, was beaten and 
reduced to vassalage. It was from Novgorod that the 
first expeditions to Siberia had been made, and it was a 
great Novgorod family, the Stroganovs, which in the 
second half of the sixteenth century began to open up 
Siberia by permission of Ivan the Terrible, the Tsar of 
Muscovy, who assumed the title of “Commander of All 
Siberia” while the Stroganovs were still engaged in settling 
the region west of the Urals. Within eighty years of 
Ivan’s death the Russians had traversed the whole of 
Siberia and reached the Pacific, having met with little 
opposition except from the Tartar chief Kuchum. As 
there was no serfdom in Siberia, many of the settlers were 
peasants who had escaped from Russia in search of a free 
adventurous life. The long procession of political prisoners 
began before the close of the seventeenth century. After 
the Dekabrist revolution of 1825 the wife of one of the 
leaders, Princess Volkonsky, who was only twenty-one, 
persisted in following her husband into Siberia. A fellow 
prisoner painted her sitting in the hut which she shared 
with another wife, and the painting, reproduced by the 
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author, poignantly expresses the endless dejection which 
was one of the pains of exile to Siberia. The poorer exiles, 
who included ordinary criminals, had sharper miseries to 
endure, and the pleasantest chapter in this book deals with 
the efforts of a German, Dr. Haas, to relieve their sufferings 
after his appointment as chief medical officer to the Moscow 
prisons. He lightened their shackles by two and a half 
pounds, he gave all his savings to improve their food, and 
he managed to get a great many sentences cancelled, to the 
exasperation of a highly-placed ecclesiastic who at last pro- 
tested that innocent people were never sentenced, to which 
Dr. Haas replied “Your Eminence, you have forgotten 
Jesus Christ.” H. K. 


“So to the Land Our Hearts .. .” 


Everyone who owns (or contemplates owning) A Little 
Place in the Country (HODDER AND StTouGHToy, 8/6) should 
remember Gertrude Jekyll’s advice to make your garden a 
cottage plot and not the grounds of a miniature manor- 
house. The counsel can be usefully deflected to the 
cottage itself; and if Mrs. MarJortE HEsSELL TILTMAN’s 
charming little new house in Sussex has just missed being 
“a cottage of gentility” it is because its discerning and 
spirited owner has jettisoned so many urban standards 
and has learnt so graciously and gratefully from her 
financially poorer but traditionally richer neighbours. 
Hers is a diary of three (composite) country years, enlivened 
by the diarist’s vivid perception of the supreme importance 
of food and the countryside’s vivid perception of the 
supreme importance of freedom. Mrs. TILTMAN has travelled 
widely and kept a (largely gastronomic) diary. She is 
equally willing to teach the village how to make American 
nut-bread and learn, herself, to cook and eat—in their 
primeur stage—puff-balls. The village appears to exhibit 
that derision of propaganda which is a village’s birth- 
right. Housewives spurn “Village Centre” jam as “this 
yere comm’nism we're supposed to be a-fightin’ of.” 
“Like the kulaks,” Mrs. TrutMan remarks, “we country- 
women hold fast a stubborn individualism.” H. P. BE, 





Country Common Sense 


Not everyone who deplores the Machine Age will find 
an ally in Mr. H. J. MasstncHam. He is a realist, and 
perfectly ready, for instance, to welcome machines to 
lighten the heavier drudgery of farm and country life. 
His interest in the past, though genuine and passionate, is 
fundamentally rational. When he calls upon his fellows 
to appreciate the crafts and customs dying all about them 
he does so first in the name of common sense. In Men of 
Earth (CHAPMAN AND HALL, 12/6) his thesis is contained 
in this remark: “The progressives say of these true-blue | 
English craftsmen that they are embedded in the past, 
when the truth so obviously is that they are the only type 
that really makes provision for the future.” He notices 
that his craftsmen produce beauty through utility—that 
their products are beautiful, not only because the material 
they are made of is understood and valued and loved, but 
because they really fulfil the purpose for which they are 
made, and work better and last longer than the second-rate. 
His examples, which are again accompanied with excellent 
photographs, range from needlers and lace-makers to 
wheelwrights, country cabinet-makers and husbandmen 
who respect their land. While Mr. Masstncuam describes 
his heroes and their work or lets them speak for themselves 
the book is easy and persuasive. But sometimes he forgets 
the canons of his craft and embellishes just for the fun 
of the thing, and then for a few pages of fine writing at 
a time the reader’s way is unduly hard. J. 8. 
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Car or Camel ? 


The trouble with standards of living is that they make 
impossible—and are meant to make impossible—a more 
modest way of life. It is the failure to discern that there 
may be people quite legitimately opposed to progress 
that frustrates Mr. NorMAN BENTWICH’S well-intentioned 
primer on the past and future of Palestine. The Arab 
pace, he says, is a camel’s; the Jews’ “that of a high- 
powered car.” Judea Lives Again (GOLLANCZ, 8/6) suggests 
that the Arab should become car-minded in order to sur- 
vive the Jew. Yet if the immigration quota—which raised 
the Jews from a tenth to nearly one-third of Palestine’s 
population between the two wars—had depended on a 
familiarity with camels, the chances of a rapprochement 
between the two races would obviously have been 
strengthened. The book is full of useful facts and sug- 
gestive theory, and in dividing his Jews into religious, 
indifferent, and ardently anti-religious, Mr. BENtwicu has 
done the problem a service. The religious Jew—more 
especially the tiller of the soil and the craftsman—would 
probably hit it off, under any reasonable mandate, with 
the Arab. The materialist with his hundred millions 
of capital might consider almost any habitation to be 
preferred. H. P. E. 





The Century of the Common Man 


In The Century of the Common Man (Hutcutnson, 5/-) 
Mr. RusseEtt Lorp has collected a number of speeches 
delivered during the past year by Mr. Henry A. Wallace, 
Vice-President of the United States. ‘“‘The Century of the 
Common Man,” which is Mr. Wallace’s own phrase, has 
already entered into general usage, expressing as it does 
a feeling or aspiration very widely spread at present, 
particularly perhaps in the United States, where, according 
to Mr. Wallace, democracy has reached its fullest develop- 
ment. ‘“‘That which was sensed by the prophets many 
centuries before Christ,” he writes, “was not given complete 
and powerful political expression until our nation was 
formed as a Federal Union a century and a half ago.” 
Mr. Wallace allows, however, that the States have fallen 
short in ethnic and economic democracy, as distinguished 
from political. They, and the Anglo-Saxon races generally, 
have much to learn from Russia in their attitude to other 
races, and, to a less degree, in their economic organization. 
Yet he notes with approval that in present-day Russia 
“differences in wage income are almost as great as in the 
United States. The manager of a factory may be paid 
ten times as much as the average worker. Outstanding 
artists, scientists, and writers are usually paid even more 
than factory managers.” It appears, therefore, that the 
post-war world, as envisaged by Mr. Wallace, will continue 
to reward uncommon men more highly than common; 
and although Mr. Wallace hopes that racial prejudices 
will in due course die away, he wants the United Nations 
to maintain their present ascendancy. ‘‘When this war 
comes to an end the United Nations will have such an 
overwhelming superiority in air power that we shall be 
able speedily to enforce any mandate whenever the United 
Nations may have arrived at a judgment based on inter- 
national law.” This is a genial book, full of goodwill 
towards the mass of mankind, whom Mr. Wallace wishes 
to see well fed and provided with permanent employment. 
But there is nothing in it to suggest that, if things go as 
Mr. Wallace hopes they will, the common man, even in the 
States, the British Commonwealth and Russia, will find 
that his place in the scheme of things has undergone the 
fundamental change implied in the title of Mr. Wallace’s 
book. H. K. 
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B.H. 630 


It is not giving away too much of the plot of Dr. C. A. 
ALINGTON’s improbable but lightly amusing thriller, 7’en 
Crowded Hours (MACDONALD, 6/-), to say that its clerical 
hero had such a criminal sort of face that he was made up 
to impersonate the villain (safely detained) as decoy to the 
rest of a gang of incendiarists who threatened the safety 
of a cathedral city, but it is only fair to add that, before 
this, he had been mistaken for the detective. He was 
also the cat’s-paw of his dragooning and dragonish 
aunt—a hustler of Girl Guides and hater of most public 
bodies. This lady also disliked certain buildings in the 
city and—well, she thought it a pity to waste good bombs. 
One dare not say more, except that the reader must discover 
for himself if the clue “B.H. 630” is a car or telephone 
number or the place and time of a rendezvous. Dr. 
ALINGTON has given us exactly the sort of entertainment 
we need in these days, and he must have enjoyed choosing 
the quotations for the beginning of each chapter almost 
as much as describing the aunt’s bitter charm. 

B. E. B. 


Country Chronicle 


All the marks of its being a labour of love are evident 
in The Idle Countryman (EYRE AND Sportiswoopg, 10/6), 
as might be expected of any country book by “B. B.,” 
whose annual volume with black-and-white illustrations by 
D. J. WATKINS- PITCHFORD has become almost an institution. 
This new book is the record of what a naturalist and 
sportsman has heard and seen and felt and thought in a 
year’s close intimacy with the English countryside. The 
war-time needs of the pot have often sent him out with a 
gun, and his long hours waiting for geese or pigeons have 
given him material which will not only interest the shooting 
man but also the lover of the country that is off the beaten 
track, of the birds and animals that are seldom seen 
abroad, of the strange beauty of dusk in lonely woods, 
of the colours of butterflies and flowers, and of the high- 
hearted response that human nature can make to winter 
and rough weather. A visit to Scotland, memories of the 
author’s youth, some philosophy of life, add to the variety 
of an enchanting record of observations by a real country- 
man. The illustrations are worthy of it. B. E.S. 
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“ Hello, Doctor!” 
“ Flello, Poet, Lawyer, Actor!” 


The Battle of the Chains 


OST of my artickles aren’t 
importent. Well, of corse, 
none of them are realy, but 

what I mean is that some of them jest 
contain things that happen*, wile 
others contain things that are meant 
to be helpful, weather they are or not. 
If you can’t think wich are wich, and 
want to, take the artickle I once wrote 
about the cow that got on to my alot- 
ment, well, you’d call that something 
that happened, but then take the 
artickle 1 wrote about how to grow 
onyons, that was suposed to be helpful. 
Well, anyhow, this is going to try to 
be both. 

It begins 


with something that 





ee 


* There are two “p’s, 
Auther. 


I now knowing.— 


By Smith Minor 


happened, this being what did. IL 
recieved a post card wich ran, i.e.: 


“THe ENDLESS CHAIN 
Copy this out nine times and send 
it to nine friends. If you do you will 
have good luck, but if you don’t, 
BEWARE, you will have bad luck for 
ever, so do it now.” 


Of corse, I had heard of this kind of 
thing before, proberly you have, one 
of my aunts, the unwell one, having 
once recieved one, but I had never 
recieved one myself, and I was un 
morceaux puzzlé, becorse I cuoldn’t 
deside what was the best thing to do, 
not only thinking it a silly idea, but to 
copy it out nine times wuold be a bit 
of a swot. 
~ I counted up the words to see how 


many I wuold have to write, and there 
were 38, and that was leaving out the 
addresses, so then to get an idea of 
how many words were in addresses I 
took the last four envelopes I had 
recieved letters in, and the words on 
them, the envelopes, were 8, 8, 8, and 8, 
making an avarage of 8, from wich 
one got the folowing sum, i.e.: 


38 + 8 = 46 x 9 = 414 words. 


What I had to deside, therefore, was 
weather to write these 414 words and 
fork out 1/6d. in stamps, or risque 
having bad luck for ever. 

Well, I thort the best thing to do 
was to go to Green, so I went to Green. 

“This neads thinking over,” he said, 
when I told him. 

“T know, that’s why I’m thinking 
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it over,” I said, “like my aunt once 
did.” 

“Oh, did she get one, too?” he said. 

“How cuold she of thort it over if 
she hadn’t?” I said. 

“What did she do?” he said. 

“T’ll tell you,” I said, being able to 
becorse my aunt tells me everything, 
I never knowing why unless it’s 
becorse I try to be interested, she 
saying no one else is. “It had 51 
words, 13 more than mine, and she 
threw it away.” 

“T see,” said Green. 

“No, you don’t yet,” I said, 
“becorse it got so on her mind wonder- 
ing if she was going to have bad luck 
for ever that she droped a teapot she 
was wiping and broke it.” 

“T see,” said Green again. 

But I said again, “No, not even yet 
you don’t, becorse breaking the teapot 
so adjitated her that next day she 
droped an alarm clock and broke that, 
and then she got what she calls all of 
a tremble, she’s not very well, and 
hardly dared toutch a thing.” 

“‘May I see now?” said Green. “Or 
is there some more?” 

“There’s some more,” I said. “Next 
day she got nine post cards, nine 
poeple having sent them to her.” 

“Golly,” said Green, ‘what did she 
do?” 

“‘Well, for a bit she was posterated, 
who wuoldn’t be when you aren’t very 
well and live all alone barring a parrot, 
but after a bit she desided she’d better 
join the Endless Chain this time, and 
so she wrote out the nine post cards 
nine times each, making eihty-one, and 
then she became posterated again, and 
spent a week in bed, I spending part of 
it with her, that is, in her house.” 

“Why you?” he said. 

*“T don’t know,” I said, “I can’t 
make it out, but I seam to have a good 
affect on her, I read her chearful 
books.” 

“Ts she rich?” he said. 

“Not if one can judge by her clothes,” 
I said. 

“It cost her 13/6d. in stamps,” he 
said. 

“And another 1/6d. in post cards,” 
I said. 

“And a teapot and an alarm clock, 
with a war on,” he said, “if you want 
my opinyon, it’s a shame.” 

We then thort we’d better stop for 
a bit, becorse both our minds were 
rather seathing with arithmetic, a 
time coming when this wears you out, 
us anyhow. So we desided I shuold 
do nothing for an hour but think, and 
after the hour was up we what’s called 
“went into confluence,” again. 

“Well, have you thort ?” said Green. 

“Yes,” I said, “and I’ve come to 
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the conclushion that these post cards 
are puny pests and that we ouht to try 
and stop them.” 

“Yes, and I’ve thort how to stop 
them,” he said. 

So I said, “How?” 

And he said, “By starting an Anti- 
Endless Chain.” 

“T don’t see what you mean,” I said. 
“The poeple who start them don’t put 
their addresses, so how can you get at 
them ?” 

“You can’t get at them or the asses 
wuoldn’t do it,” he said. 

“Then how are you going to stop 
them?” I said. 

“By sending out other post cards 
telling poeple not to pay any atten- 
shun to them,” he said. 

“Wait a minute,” I said. 

“Why ?” he said. 

“Becorse I haven’t quite got it,” I 


said. ‘‘Won’t our post cards be as 
bad?” 

“Listen,” he said. ‘Did we start 
the war?” 


“No,” I said. 

“Why have we gone to war?” he 
said. 

“Why?” I said. 

“Don’t you know?” he said. 

“TI did, but I’ve forgotten,” I said. 

“You can’t of,” he said. 

Then I remembered, and said, “Of 
corse, we have gone to war to stop 
war.” 

“There you are,” he said. “You’re 
all right if you have a Cawse.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

Becorse now I saw what he meant, 
or at least I thort I did. 

Well, the next thing was to work 
out what we shuold say, and at first 
we thort we ouht to be a bit careful 
becorse of the Law of Libbel, but then 
we desided that one cuoldn’t be had up 
for saying things against poeple you 
didn’t know who they were, so we 
stoped being careful and let ourselves 
go, and this is what we said, i.e.: 


‘END THE ENDLESS CHAIN! 


There are some fool poeple who 
are giving other poeple a lot of 
worry by saying that the said other 
poeple will have bad luck if they do 
not make nine copies of what the 
said fool poeple have written, to 
send to nine said other other poeple, 
we knowing of one said other person 
who got posterated. Pay no atten- 
shun to the first said fool poeple. 
We promise you there is no truth in 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 


are necessarily available for export. 
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what they say, so do not deisgn to 
obey them, they being beneath even 
a worm’s contemt. If you agree, 
copy this out nine times and send 
it to nine other poeple, and thus 
help to 


END THE ENDLEss CHAIN!” 


I don’t know what you think, but 
we thort it hot. It was mostly by 
Green. He may be a lawyer one day, 
thouh my fealing is he cuold be 
anything. Anyhow, instead of copy- 
ing out the post card I had recieved 
nine times, we copied out the post card 
we had made up nine times, pour 
starter le baille rolante. 

And, my hat, did the ball roll? 

Two days afterwards I went to 
Green and said, 

“Look here.” 

“What?” he said. 

“Someone has sent me our own post 
card,” I said. “‘What do I do?” 

“You do what you’re told to do,” 
he said, ‘and send out nine more.” 

It seamed the only fair thing, so I 
did it, and next day Green came to me. 

“Did you send me one?” he said. 

“No,” I said. 

“Well, I’ve got three,” he said. 

“My goodness,” I said, “Ill help 
you.” 

But by the time we had made 
twenty-seven copies six more had 
arrived, making fifty-four more to do, 
and as they kept on coming and we 
cuoldn’t keap pace with them, by the 
end of the week we were 612 behind- 
hand. 

Well, of corse, we wanted to be fair, 
being rather hot on this, but we 
cuoldn’t help fealing that somebody 
else wasn’t being, who knew, perhaps 
the very person who had started the 
originel one we had torn up and who, 
having got on to us, was trying to make 
us rhue the day! Anyhow, what we 
are now doing, it’s the best we can 
think of, is jest to write the word 
“stop!” on the cards and not stamp 
them, becorse honestly we’re broke. 

And we also desided that I shuold 
write this artickle to try and stop you. 

So, if you recieve any iether Endless 
Chain or End the Endless Chain post 
cards, jest give them to the salvige 
man. That’s the only way you can 
make them do any good. 


° ° 


Sidelight on the Meat Shortage 
“I would like to warn readers to obtain 
some references before employing hitherto 
unknown people to do work for them. Ihave 
been bitten by one.—HOUSEHOLDER.” 
Liverpool Echo. 








NE of the minor hardships 
inflicted on our merchant sea- 
men in war-time is the revival 

of the old-fashioned method of signal- 
ling by the flags of the International 
Code. The reason for bringing into use 
this ancient mode. of communication 


is that it has the advantage of not. 


broadcasting the secret of the ship’s 
whereabouts to the listening enemy. 
In flag: signalling there is no disturb- 
ance of the ether beyond the small 
local discoloration caused by the 
remarks of the men whose feet are 
entangled in the halyards. 

The seaman’s dislike for flag signal- 
ling is so great that in peace-time, 
when he is left more or less to his own 
devices, it is seldom used. He learns 
the names of the flags only because he 
is compelled to in order to pass his 
examinations, and as soon as he has 
his “ticket” safely in his pocket he 
tries to forget allabout them. Attempts 
to circumvent this practice are made 
by the naval vessels we have stationed 
all over the world, who call him up 
when he is busy discharging the cargo 
and ask him where he is bound for. 
Unfortunately when these signals are 
sighted there is a counter-measure in 
the shape of a swift movement down 
the holds to inspect the bilges, and 
only the last man on deck, who has 
to make the answer, gets any practice. 
Though these exercises do not usually 
achieve the desired results, they are 
not altogether wasted, as they make 
the merchant seaman extremely nimble 
on his feet and stimulate a condition of 
mental alertness which he makes good 
use of ashore when spinning the bender. 
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The Sorrowful Signallers 


Signalling in convoy is particularly 
distasteful. Not only because it is 
performed with flags, but also on 
account of the nature of the messages, 
nearly all of which are concerned with 
being out of station. These comments 
are regarded as totally unnecessary, as 
the man on the bridge can see quite 
well that he is out of position. He 
spends all his watch trying to jockey 
the ship back into it, partly because 
of the signal, it is true, but chiefly 
because he knows that the captain is 
peeping through his cabin porthole on 
the deck below, and is only waiting 
for one of these signals to go up so that 
he can come out and make a great 
display of his sixth sense, which 
warned him that all was not well on 
deck. This sixth sense possessed by 
some captains can be of inestimable 
value in times of impending danger, 
but when it causes them to come 
poking about on the bridge at other 
odd moments it is most noticeable 
on account of its being a nuisance. 
Peeping through portholes is not to be 
confused with the genuine instincts of 
the sail-trained skippers, who often had 
the most unaccountable premonitions 
after a noggin of rum. 

The reputation of commodores 
hinges directly on their tactful handling 
of the seaman’s susceptibilities on the 
subject of flag signalling. The most 
popular officers are those who make 
only two signals on the passage: the 
first telling the convoy it is time to 
start off, and the other when it gets 
there, telling it to stop. Other officers 
are graded steeply downwards from 
this pinnacle of esteem, and at the 
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bottom of the list are those sinister 
characters who have their breakfast at 
seven bells so as to have more daylight 
for catching people out. 

Perhaps the main reason underlying 
the merchant seaman’s aversion to 
handling flags on watch is its inter- 
ference with the most important of his 
four freedoms, the freedom of thought. 
It is a custom of very old standing at 
sea to allocate at least two and a half 
hours of the four-hour watch to the 
task of mentally reckoning up one’s 
pay-off. Nowadays, as well as the 
usual complexities of foreign exchange 
involved in this absorbing calculation, 
there is the war-bonus to be accounted 
for, so that it takes an experienced 
seaman to clew up the result in that 
time. Also, not to be lost sight of, is 
the sum of fifty pounds which the 
seaman gets from the Government to 
buy himself a new kit if he gets 
torpedoed and loses his belongings. 
As he has no means of telling whether 
he will get torpedoed or not, this 
unwieldy figure has to be carried about 
in his head all the time, and any 
mental diversion, such as might be 
occasioned by having to attend to 
a signal, may result in its getting 
mislaid. 

Curiously enough one of the origina- 
tors of flag signalling was Captain 
Marryat, who was himself a sailor, 
but it is felt that he never intended it 
to be inflicted on his fellow seamen, 
and only wanted it as a writing dodge 
for effecting sea rescues in circum- 
stances which would otherwise have 
convineed no one—excepting of course 
the Marines. 
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Specially prepared by 
Abdulla for all lovers of 
the American style cigarette. 


Fifth Avenue . 20 for 2/4 


173 New Bond Street, W.! 





ILFORD FILM ON WAR SERVICE. The camera fights with the guns, 
Here you see a Naval photographer enlarging a negative of 
an action at sea. The Navy uses miles of Ilford Film and 
Paper and the six British factories of Ilford Limited are 
working night and day to satisfy this vital demand. 


ILFORD makers of <i> films 
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All the way to Pilsen! 
On Oct. 27th, 1940, Whitleys flew to 
Pilsen and back, covering 1,300 miles 
—then an unprecedented example of 
wartime endurance. After the war— 
choose Armstrong Siddeley 
cars, product of the same 
engineering group. =o 


The story behind the post-war 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED BRANCH OF HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT CO. LTO 
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Ps PERFUME HAIRBRUSH 
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KENT & SONS,"LTD., 222 REGENT STREET, LONDON W.1.. 223: 
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/ BELIEVE YOU 
LOVE YOUR MURRAY'S 
\ MORE THAN ME! 





MEN who aie “Murray’s Mellow 
Mixture won’t give it up for love 
or money! It has a flavour all its own. 
Try an ounce of Murray’s and see what 
you’ve been missing! 2/8d. an ounce, 


MURRAY'S ““hixrure 


MURRAY, SONS & COMPANY LTD.. BELFAST 




























EXPERIENCE 
IN WAR 





26 WATS 


before London Bridge, de- 
signed by John Rennie, was 
opened, the firm of Seager 
Evans was founded. 

To-day, with 139 years of fine 
distilling to their credit, they 











Full size Half 
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REFRIGERATION | 
WILL GAIN FROM 





IN THE STRATOSPHERE... J. & J. CASH LTD., Dept. Pu.14, COVENTRY 


Prestcold refrigeration is serving the cause of 
Victory in many new ways. For example, their 
engineers have developed refrigerating cabinets 
which practically bring stratospheric conditions 
down to earth, enabling aeronautical instru- 
ments, radio and photographic apparatus to be 
accurately tested at high-altitude temperatures 
in the factory. 


The experience gained in serving the cause of Victory has 
inspired new ways of serving the needs of Peace. Prest- 
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‘Absence makes.... 


Well, you know the rest. Fortts BATH OLIVER 
Biscuits are still on sale in the shops. But supplies are 
restricted owing to wartime conditions. When peace 
is here you will again be able to have all you want. 


FORTTS 


Bath Oliver 


BISCUITS 


=z 


Y APPOINTMENT TO THE LATE KING GEORGE V 

















asns 
NAME TAPES 


To avoid disappointment in the 
delivery of future supplies customers 
are urged to order from their Draper 
well in advance. We regret that in 
present circumstances we are unable 
to execute orders with our usual 
promptitude. 




















still produce the unrivalled cold refrigeration is going to be a splendid help to better ts the ob E tad 


NEAGERY bah nd ovine ge | BRANT DGOILILIERR 
> PRESTCOLD = j= 


Why keep rats when in the course 
of a year they eat large quantities of 
food required by the nation? The 
Government looks to everyone to 
assist in the destruction of both Rats 
and Mice. Leading Sanitary authorities 
advise the use of Rodine. 


74d. and 1/3. 











AAAI ALAA A PRODUCT OF THE PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED e YOUR CHEMIST SELLS IT= 


















Crittall Canteen 
Equipment pro- 
vides everything 
for quick and 
efficient run- 
ning. Economy 
and reliability 
are outstanding 
features of 


Crittall products. 


CO. LTD. + London * Liverpool + Birmingham 
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Total Immersion Test 


In this Test, lengths of BRyanised (Electro- 
Galvanized) Wire, and Hot-Galvanized Wire 
are suspended from a revolving wheel. The 
Wires are constantly immersed in a Solution of 
Synthetic Sea-water plus 4% Hydrochloric Acid 
to accelerate Corrosion. 

This test has revealed again and again that the 
Coating of BRyanised Wire is still in good con- 
dition when that of Hot-Galvanized Wire is 
showing serious signs of corrosion. 
BRyanising provides the strongest possible 
| defence against Corrosion. 


| BRITISH ROPES / 


HEAD OFFICE: DONCASTER Ay MANUFACTURERS OF 
OFFICES AND WORKS bf 2 WIRE , WIRE ROPES 
THROUGHOUT GT. BRITAIN Ws AND HEMP CORDAGE 
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AND WHEN THE WAR IS WON? 
Non Co-operation, or . .‘Combined Operations’ ? 


We have discovered beyond all doubt that economic 
interdependence between nations—the spirit of sharing— 
is as vital a factor in winning the war as combined 
operations in the Field. It will be no less vital when 
the war is won. And why? Because lasting peace 
depends upon world prosperity . . . and prosperity can 
only be secured by sustained industrial co-operation 
between all the nations. 


It is the responsibility of the United Nations to maintain 
the vital machinery of industrial co-operation which 
they have already set in motion. It is the responsibility 
of every citizen to insist upon practical plans for the 
use of this machinery . . . plans which will permit of 
unhampered progress towards the prosperity not merely 
of the individual but of the entire world. 


* * * 


This statement is issued in support of the principle of continued 
industrial collaboration between the United Nations after the war. 
Announcements by the International Nickel Company of Canada, 
having the same purpose, are appearing in Canada and the U.S.A. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
Grosvenor House Park Lane London WI 
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DORVILLE. 


FOR THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN 


— Teclored Suits & 
Deesses, Fallows 





DORVILLE MODELS ARE OBTAINABLE AT ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES 





| * In the districts where you can get it — 


Make do with ¢ one» 


-with each meal 


Qe tie 











| WE MUST SHARE IT ROUND VERY CAREFULLY | 
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O you remembér the 1922 Morris Cowley ? 

Those cars made history. They brought 
the open country within the reach of thousands. 
And that wasn’tall. A vast nation-wide orga- 
nization ensured that wherever they went 
they were safeguarded by an intelligent 
and friendly Service. Hundreds have bought 
a Morris because it’s a good car. But 
thousands more have done so because of 


their confidence in the Organization behind it. 


made by 


TRE NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 
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DY BROWAL COMMAND 


y a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 
Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly, knew that their éxcellence had 
made him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch 
Cigarettes have been made to the same high 
standards as won the approval of that Eminent 
Personage and his friends; they are rolled of 


the very finest tobacco, for the pleasure of 


Brera eee eae eae 


those whose palates appreciate perfection. 
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cigarettes for Virginia smokers 


Flat 15 for 2/3 - 25 for 3/9 
100 tor 15/- 







ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD IN THEIR 100th YEAR 
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